MARK   TWAIN
thirty, the period of his western life drawing
to a close, his career of success about to begin.
His biographers have greatly exaggerated the
amount of his achievement at this period. His
western success as a journalist and a wit was
purely local. A few of his ' pieces ' had drifted
into the eastern papers, but the world at large
had never heard of him.
Indeed, nothing that he had written was of
any real value. The Jumping Frog he himself
declared to be * a villainous backwoods sketch/
and he was just about right. We are told that
when it appeared in the New York press it
set all America in a roar. This is nonsense.
Even the America of 1865 did not roar so
easily as that. The legend rests on the phrase
of a California correspondent in New York
who sent home items to a home paper, and is
merely the kind of legend that grows up round
the life-story of a great man. The truth is that
Mark Twain was practically unknown, and
deserved to be.
But now things changed. A San Francisco
newspaper offered the young man a job as a
special correspondent to go forth and c write
up' the Sandwich Islands, in those days (1865)
an unknown paradise, lost in the Pacific. Mark
Twain undertook the task and carried it out
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